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Metropolitan Area Designations by OMB: 
History, Current Definitions, and Uses 



Summary 

On December 27, 2000, the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) 
announced its uniform criteria, or “standards,” for defining metropolitan and 
micropolitan statistical areas in the current decade. These areas together are termed 
“core based statistical areas” (CBSAs). Also announced were the standards for 
defining New England city and town areas (NECTAs), which are conceptually 
similar to CBSAs. The 2000 standards superseded those for defining metropolitan 
statistical areas in the 1990s. 

CBSAs consist of counties and county-equivalents in the United States and 
Puerto Rico. Each CBSA must contain at least one urbanized area of 50,000 or more 
persons (metropolitan statistical area) or at least one urban cluster of 10,000 to 
49,999 persons (micropolitan statistical area). CBSAs have one or more principal 
cities and central counties. Outlying counties are included in CBSAs on the basis of 
commuting data. Counties that do not meet the criteria for inclusion in CBSAs are 
classified as “outside core based statistical areas.” NECTAs are classified similarly 
to CBSAs and designated as either “metropolitan” or “micropolitan” NECTAs. 

OMB issued, effective June 6, 2003, the actual lists of CBSAs — the titles of 
the areas, with their principal city and county components. NECTAs and their 
components are listed as well. The lists were derived by applying the OMB 
standards to population and commuting data from the 2000 decennial census, 
conducted by the Bureau of the Census. Each year until 2010, OMB will announce 
any revisions to CBSAs that are justified by the Census Bureau’s annual population 
estimates. The most recent revisions were announced on February 18, 2004. 

In principle, standard metropolitan area definitions are to be used solely for 
descriptive, statistical purposes. In practice, however, they have other applications, 
including their use in formulas for allocating federal grant program funds. 

No straightforward procedure exists for calculating the exact amount of money 
distributed through all federal grant programs that use metropolitan area definitions, 
or for determining the effects of changes in these definitions on the total amount of 
funds allocated to a specific jurisdiction. Even identifying comprehensively which 
programs use metropolitan area designations would require reviewing the statutes, 
regulations, and formulas associated with the programs. Assuming that such an 
identification were feasible, it would be only the first step toward determining 
whether inclusion in, or exclusion from, a particular metropolitan area or its 
components directly translates into an increase or decrease in the federal funds a 
particular jurisdiction might receive from all federal grant programs that rely on these 
designations. Again, the question would have to be addressed on a program-by- 
program basis and posed to department or agency program staff. 

This report will be updated to incorporate any relevant legislative developments 
or announcements by OMB. 
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Background 

Many Members of Congress at times have questions about metropolitan areas, 
especially when the uniform criteria, or “standards,” for defining these areas are 
revised and constituents ask how the changes might affect the federal funds 
distributed to their jurisdictions on the basis of certain grant program formulas that 
use the definitions. This report briefly presents the history of standard metropolitan 
area definitions; notes the December 27, 2000, announcement of the current 
standards for defining these areas and the June 6, 2003, release of lists showing the 
actual delineations of the areas; gives details about the 2000 standards; and discusses 
the difficulty of ascertaining how metropolitan area designations affect federal funds 
allocation. 

Brief History of Metropolitan Area Standards 

Standard metropolitan area definitions represent an attempt to describe 
systematically the linkage between a large population concentration and the territory 
surrounding it. These definitions came about because of the realization, during the 
1940s, that “ ... the value of metropolitan data produced by Federal agencies would 
be greatly enhanced if agencies used a single set of geographic definitions for the 
Nation’s largest centers of population and activity.” At the time, agencies were 
defining “ ... a variety of statistical geographic areas at the metropolitan level ... using 
different criteria applied to different geographic units.” The result was that "... one 
agency’s statistics were not directly comparable with another agency’s statistics for 
any given area.” 1 

Accordingly, in 1949, the Bureau of the Budget issued the first standard 
definitions of metropolitan areas. The bureau, and then its successor, OMB, have 
been in charge of designating these areas since 1 949, except for the period from 1 977 
to 1981, when this responsibility rested with the Office of Federal Statistical Policy 
and Standards in the Department of Commerce. In addition to the 2000 revisions, the 
standards underwent modifications in 1990, 1980, 1975, 1971, and 195 8. 2 



1 Office of Management and B udget, “Standards for Defining Metropolitan and Micropolitan 
Statistical Areas,” Federal Register, vol. 65, no. 249, Dec. 27, 2000, p. 82228. 

2 Bureau of the Census, “About Metropolitan and Micropolitan Statistical Areas,” available 
at [http://www.census.gov/population/www/estimates/aboutmetro.html], visited Sept. 24, 
2004. 
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Introduction to the Current Standards 

On December 27, 2000, the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) 
announced the standards for defining metropolitan and micropolitan statistical areas 
in the current decade. 3 These areas together are termed generically “core based 
statistical areas” (CBSAs); “core” refers to a large population concentration that is 
integrated with surrounding territory. This term, like “micropolitan,” is new. The 
2000 standards superseded those adopted in 1990 for defining metropolitan statistical 
areas. 

The December 27, 2000, notice also contained the standards for defining New 
England city and town areas (NECTAs), which are conceptually similar to CBSAs. 

OMB issued, effective June 6, 2003, lists showing the actual delineations of 
CBSAs — the titles of the areas, as well as their principal city and county 
components. 4 NECTAs and their components are listed too. Producing these lists 
involved applying the OMB standards to population and commuting data from the 
2000 decennial census, conducted by the Bureau of the Census. Hence, although 
OMB sets the criteria for defining metropolitan areas, the identification of the 
specific areas is census based. 

The designations matter to Congress because they matter to congressional 
constituents. OMB noted that “ ... the Metropolitan and Micropolitan Statistical 
Areas defined through these standards represent areas in which people reside, work, 
and spend their lives and to which they attach a considerable amount of pride.” 5 
CBSA designations also can influence decisions by businesses about where to locate 
or how to identify their markets. Thus, variables like the territory included in an area, 
the territory excluded, and the area’s title can generate great interest among diverse 
constituents, including local officials, business groups, and nonprofit organizations. 
This interest is heightened insofar as the standards are used in ways unintended by 
OMB, especially to implement nonstatistical programs and allocate program funds. 



The 2000 Standards in Detail 

A core based statistical area is a “geographic entity associated with at least one 
core of 10,000 or more population, plus adjacent territory that has a high degree of 



3 Office of Management and Budget, “Standards for Defining Metropolitan and Micropolitan 
Statistical Areas,” pp. 82228-82238. 

4 Office of Management and Budget, “Revised Definitions of Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 
New Definitions of Micropolitan Statistical Areas and Combined Statistical Areas, and 
Guidance on Uses of the Statistical Definitions of These Areas,” OMB Bulletin No. 03-04 , 
June 6, 2003, available at [http://www.whitehouse.gov/omb/bulletins/b03-04.html], visited 
Sept. 24, 2004. For the lists of areas, scroll to the bottom of the first page of the Bulletin 
and click on “Attachment.” 

5 Office of Management and Budget, “Standards for Defining Metropolitan and Micropolitan 
Statistical Areas,” p. 82232. 
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social and economic integration with the core as measured by commuting ties.” 6 
CBSAs are made up of counties and county-equivalents in the United States and 
Puerto Rico. Counties that do not meet the criteria for inclusion in CBSAs are 
classified as “outside core based statistical areas.” 7 

OMB defined, besides CBSAs, a set of New England city and town areas, 
acknowledging the particular importance of these jurisdictions to this six-state census 
division. NECTAs are intended to be used, if appropriate, for New England, but 
OMB recommended that persons who need areas defined according to nationally 
consistent geographic components (counties) use CBSAs in New England. 

Following are the highlights of the 2000 standards. 

Metropolitan and Micropolitan Categories 

Each CBSA must contain “ ... a Census Bureau defined urbanized area of at 
least 50,000 population or a Census Bureau defined urban cluster of at least 10,000 
population.” Urbanized areas and urban clusters are collectively called “urban 
areas.” 8 CBSAs are categorized as “metropolitan” or “micropolitan” according to the 
criteria below. 

• Metropolitan statistical areas have urbanized areas of 50,000 or more persons. 

• Micropolitan statistical areas have urban clusters of at least 10,000 but fewer 
than 50,000 persons. They represent an acknowledgment that certain entities, 
while less populous than metropolitan statistical areas, resemble them in some 
characteristics and are not well described as simply “nonmetropolitan.” 

A New England city and town area is classified similarly to a CBSA and is 
designated either a “metropolitan” or a “micropolitan” NECTA. 

Principal Cities of CBSAs 

CBSAs have one or more principal cities, which include: 

• the largest incorporated place in the CBSA with a 2000 census population of 
at least 10,000 persons, or, if the CBSA contains no such place, the largest 
incorporated place or census designated place (CDP); 9 



6 Ibid„ p. 82236. 

Tbid. 

s Ibid. For a detailed discussion of urban areas, see Bureau of the Census, “Urban Area 
Criteria for Census 2000,” Federal Register, vol. 67, no. 51, Mar. 15, 2002, pp. 11663- 
11670; and Bureau of the Census, “Urban Area Criteria for Census 2000; Correction,” 
Federal Register, vol. 67, no. 164, Aug. 23, 2002, p. 54631. 

9 A census designated place is “a statistical entity, defined for each decennial census 
according to Census Bureau guidelines, comprising a densely settled concentration of 

(continued...) 




